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Congress of American Industry, 1949 


Each year INFORMATION SERVICE has been devoting an issue to a report of the Congress of American 

Industry, which is the annual meeting of the National Association of Manufacturers. The attend- 

ing 3,000 or more of the membership of over 15,000 probably represent fairly a cross-section 

of the management of American industry. Our readers are interested, we believe, in the currents 
of opinion reflected in this large and colorful gathering. 


The 1949 Congress of American Industry (the 54th) 
was held in New York December 7-8-9. Its theme was 
stated as “New Strength for America.” In accordance 
with a new policy which leaves official pronouncements 
to the large Board of Directors, no resolutions were pre- 
sented. The Board’s action is usually based on reports 
of representative committees of the membership, which 
carry on studies in various fields of interest. During the 
Congress a new edition of /ndustry Believes was distrib- 
uted, expressing current official NAM positions “on mat- 
ters affecting the national welfare and industry.” 

We quote from some of the addresses made by officers 
and members of the NAM; also from addresses of out- 
side speakers relevant to the general theme. In the selec- 
tion it is taken into account that emotional and intel- 
lectual unanimity could not be expected and that a variety 
of opinions would meet with varied responses, though 
something like a consensus would appear in regard to 
some issues. Because of space limitations requiring con- 
densation, some liberty has been taken with the text here 
and there, but only with respect to form, not to substance. 

A special feature of this Congress was the presence of 
32 college professors and schoo! administrators from 
eleven states and 49 college students from 48 states. 


The “Keynote” 


Morris Sayre, chairman of the Board, in keynote ad- 
dress: “We shall discuss the nature and present state of 
our great heritage of freedom; and we shall appraise the 
measures we must take, as trustees of that heritage of 
freedom for our children, to guard at home and abroad 
against those enemies of freedom who would pollute that 
well-spring of our national strength 
ly expect much of us manufacturers... . We are today 
managers of the great productive machine which has 
given Americans the highest standards of living any peo- 
ple in all history has ever known—the machine which, 
diverted from peace to war, has twice within three decades 
routed aggressors who would have beaten down human 
liberty and enslaved free men everywhere—the machine 
which today is not only the one great obstacle to see 
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aggression, but the last and best hope of a whole world 
of suffering peoples and stricken countries. . . . In the 
final analysis, the new strength America needs will be 
found in a top-to-bottom rededication of the American 
people . . . to the eternal truths that have been America’s 
rock in other times of trouble” and “the fundamental prin- 
ciples that can be our tower of strength in the future, 
which proclaim the dignity of man, enshrine individual 
liberty, and put human freedom above every other pos- 
sible consideration—the basic American principles of self- 
reliance, self-made security, self-merited independence, 
individual responsibility—and community responsibility.” 


They View with Alarm 


Other speakers expressed alarm over current trends in 
which they saw curtailment of individual freedom. Walter 
Chamblin, NAM vice-president in charge of government 
relations, emphasized the “drift in America toward big 
bureaucratic government.” The “big bureaucrats’, he said, 
began “back in the ’thirties” to deplore that ‘‘no one thinks 
or plans for the nation as a whole.” They would set up an 
“intellectual hierarchy” which “is simply another expres- 
sion for the Welfare State.” In the present Congress the 
President has tried to obtain a “British-patterned Wel- 
fare State of federal jobs, federal food, federal health, 
federal security, federal housing, federal education, fed- 
eral heat, and federal freedom for the big labor boss.” 
Some progress was made toward such substitution of “big 
bureaucratic government control for the freedom of in- 
dividual opportunity,” but the “Southern Democratic- 
Republican coalition” has so far blocked, by a narrow 
margin, “the basic parts” of this program. But many pro- 
posals are pending “to control the freedom of private 
competitive enterprise—the incentive which brought about 
the progressive era that began in 1789. . . . If you, the 
businessmen of this nation, do not interest yourselves in 
the matters of politics and legislation, then the vast prop- 
erties which you own and which so vitally concern you 
will be managed and directed by those who neither under- 
stand nor care about them.” 

. Adam S. Bennion, vice-president of the Utah Power 
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& Light Co., declared that “the greatest question before 
this Congress is how we can avoid slipping back into the 
government controls which the Pilgrims struggled so hard 
to surmount.” And “how to check the trend toward com- 
plete socialization” he called “the most important prob- 
lem before the American people today.” Describing the 
campaign carried on by sonie power companies, he added 
that ‘‘one industry cannot stem the tide which is rushing 
in upon this nation. .. . And the principles at stake with 
power companies are exactly the principles involved in 
every other industry. ... We need teamwork among in- 
stitutions as we have never needed it before. And each 
institution needs to set up its basic principles in the light 
of the common fundamentals which underlie all American 
business. Our common threat is socialism. What we need, 
on a national level, is a clearance and a set of directions 
for the respective institutions which center in national 
organizations, and then, reaching down to the local level, 
we need to launch in each community an honest-to-good- 
ness grass-roots program covering the principles which 
underlie our economic structure.” Responses in his own 
state had convinced the speaker “that we have some twenty 
major institutions already at work or prepared enthusi- 
astically to join such a movement.” These he listed as 
“The American Legion, gas and oil companies, banks and 
trust companies, the telephone company, electric power 
and light companies, insurance companies, steel industry, 
mining industry, realtors, physicians and dentists, the 
press, radio and television, transportation, women’s clubs, 
schools, churches, farm organizations, lawyers, civic clubs, 
labor unions, and manufacturers.” 

From outside, Clarence B. Goshorn, chairman of the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, speaking 
on “Words at Work” noted that “ ‘Statism’ means nothing 
at all to an impressive majority and various things to the 
rest,” while “to those who respond to slogans ‘welfare’ 
connotes decency, regard for others, and the well-being 
of the nation.” Likewise “ ‘New Deal’ was an insidiously 
brilliant jewel word.” “Fair deal” he considered equally 
attractive. He advocated that businessmen alarmed by 
these words turn to “words and concepts of freedom” that 
that have meaning to all Americans, and “keep the issue 
joined so that no citizen will want to grasp welfare hand- 
outs for himself which do not promote the general wel- 
fare, or accept freedom from responsibilities at the cost 
of freedom itself, or expect social security to... keep 
secure the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” 

Two other outside speakers dwelt at length on what 
they regarded as the “socialist peril.” Senator Bricker of 
Ohio eloquently depicted ‘our present political plight,” 
as “we are moving down the highway over which many 
nations have marched to the police state, to the dead end 
of economic collapse, human suffering, and temporary loss 
of freedom.” He deplored the presence in schools and col- 
leges of teachers who “with an arrogance born of versatile 
minds and glib tongues create distrust . . . by overstress- 
ing some of our faults and failures rather than the glories 
of America and her accomplishments.” While he attrib- 
uted to “the lack of a healthy ethical outlook .. . the 
poisonous political alliance which now exists between 
greedy labor leaders and the present administration,” and 
other dangerous features of “a powerful central govern- 
ment that enfeebles the whole body politic,” he advised 
industrial leaders that the “goodwill of industrial workers 
must be regained to preserve our political system.” He 


mentioned especially that “social and human relations” 
had been neglected, and that workers’ feeling that their 
“creative personality enters into the product of their labor” 
needs to be practically stimulated. 

An English journalist, Cecil Palmer, warned the Con- 
gress of the menace of socialism. ‘‘Where socialism mere- 
ly paralyzes the soul of man,” he remarked, “communism 
utterly destroys it. But where socialism takes hold, in 
even its mildest form, communism soon follows with all 
its destructive forces.” And he added that “under the past 
four years of socialistic nationalization Britain has be- 
come a nation of frustrated, regimented, undernourished, 
dispirited people—perhaps nearly the most miserable peo- 
ple on earth . . . a nation governed by third-raters—not 
a big man in the whole socialistic governmental set-up— 
nothing but third-raters dragging down a first-class nation 
to their own puny level.” He found the program and prac- 
tice of the current government “poisonous,” “wicked,” 
“dishonest,” “disgraceful,” “hypocritical,” “malignant,” 
etc.—"Britain’s one-way passage to destruction.” The 
audience seemed convinced of the speaker’s disapproval 
of his government. 


The Economic Outlook 


Other speakers from outside, however, were less fear- 
ful of the socialistic trend. Edward C. Gray, executive 
vice-president of the New York Stock Exchange: “We 
have been, and are,” he agreed, “in the midst of great eco- 
nomic and social changes. We have responded with evo- 
lutionary economic changes, rapid enough to make the 
conservatives sometimes wonder if the country is not mov- 
ing headlong into disaster, and slow enough to arouse the 
ire of those who would be satisfied with nothing but 
Utopia, and overnight at that.” 

He continued : “I am amused to read at times that we 
must meet the challenge of communism. What challenge? 
... Where has the challenge of a free economy been met 
by any collective economy? More people are at work, 
more families are consuming better food, and saving more 
of their earnings than would have been thought possible 
when the country entered the postwar period. You are 
familiar with the long-term data expressed in terms of 
output per man-hour. When these gains are rivaled by any 
other economy, I will really begin to worry.” 

A major question confronting both industry and finance, 
however, he believed, is how the investment of risk capi- 
tal, with its possibilities of profit and loss, can be shifted 
to investors of moderate means. It seemed to him likely 
that this can be done, in various ways, so that “industrial 
profits should be shared through stock ownership with a 
larger proportion of the population.” 

He concluded: “We hope the investor will catch up 
with the consumer within the next decade. For the sec- 
ond half of the century, I can find many reasons for more 
optimism and confidence. ... Thrust into two wars, seared 
by the blight of depression, we have—despite shortcom- 
ings of government and labor, and of business, too— 
moved ahead, criticizing one another fully and unspar- 
ingly; yet holding up to the rest of the world the chal- 
lenge of a dynamic economy, a more humane social out- 
look, and freedom through cooperative effort. In this 
great enterprise, each of us within a group can participate 
with every reason for success so long as no one group and 
no one individual is allowed to steal the show.” 

Dr. Harold G. Moulton, president of the Brookings In- 
stitution, to whose book, Controlling Factors in Economic 
Development, we recently called attention (INFORMATION 
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Service, October 15), emphasized, as our dependence for 
future prosperity, “our capacity to create additional buy- 
ing power in the hands of the masses of consumers.” This 
involves basically: (1) ‘‘an intensification of technological 
progress, for increasing man-hour output constitutes the 
only foundation for higher standards of living,” and, with 
this increasing productivity, (2) “a constantly broadening 
distribution of national purchasing power through the me- 
dium of an ever-improving ratio of prices to wages.” He 
added: “Unless the buying power of the masses, whose 
wants create markets, is progressively expanding, business 
management will have to be content with a virtually static 
situation.” 

In his judgment, however, “the cumulative burden of 
tle social overhead” is too heavy for the American eco- 
nomy to carry at present. The diversion of “an ever- 
increasing proportion of the national income to the Trea- 
sury in the form of taxes” for social insurance, veterans’ 
benefits, military outlays, etc., “may undermine the system 
of private enterprise.” He concluded: “Whether we can 
achieve the potentialities before us will depend primarily 
upon the degree to which we can continue to make science, 
business enterprise, economics, and government work to- 
gether effectively toward a common end,” in spite of “the 
inherent difficulties involved in the over-all operation and 
management of the complex business, economic, and po- 
litical system of the modern world.” 


Labor Relations 


Outstanding among addresses by industrialists at the 
Congress was that given by John L. McCaffrey, president 
of International Harvester Company, and an NAM re- 
gional vice-president, on “What Road to Labor Peace?” 

‘Ever since the mass labor unions appeared in this coun- 
try about 15 years ago, we have been hunting for a sure, 
quick, and easy road to what is called ‘labor peace’... . 
After fifteen years of spectacular non-success, can we 
identify any of the causes of our failure? I think we can.” 

The first reason given was that “we have sought it by 
formula.” He cited the Wagner Act, which he likened to 
giving a child the keys to a candy store; the government 
mediation and conciliation service, often helpful but insis- 
tent only on “settlement” and inclined to short-run expe- 
diency ; the “fact-finding” boards, in practice unneutral 
as between the parties in dispute ; compulsory arbitration, 
wanted by neither employers nor employes; and prohibi- 
tion of strikes, an attempt to take away one of the “‘essen- 
tial freedoms.” 

The second reason given was that “we have not been 
clear as to what labor peace is... . Many people seem to 
believe that it is a negative thing—the mere absence of 
strikes. But is it? Does the simple absence of a picket 
line constitute labor peace? To me, that is like saying that 
any home is a happy home if only the husband and wife 
do not heave china at one another. . .. Labor peace, I be- 
lieve, is the condition which exists when management and 
employes understand one another, feel reasonable confi- 
dence in one another, when they share a common fund of 
information, when they believe in the same economic and 
political system, when they stop pretending to perfection, 
when they accept and have regard for their full responsi- 
bilities.” 

The road to labor peace, the speaker warned, is long 
and difficult, through education of all parties concerned— 
employes, management, teachers, press and radio, and 
through these groups the public and government. For 
management he prescribed more candor “about all our 
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actions and decisions and ideas” ; also distinction “between 
genuine questions of principle” and “just questions of 
advantage.” 

For employes he suggested better knowledge of the 
business they are respectively engaged in—“what we do, 
why we do it that way, how it affects them, what plans 
we have, who our competitors are, what our relative posi- 
tion is, what our profits are, who gets them,” etc.; also of 
“the merits and demerits and necessities of capitalism, in 
terms of the operations of their own company”; and, 
finally, of the privileges and responsibilities of union mem- 
bership—that the union exists for them, not for the lead- 
ers, and that they should “steer it in the direction they 
want it to go.” 


For the press and radio he proposed better qualified re- 
porters, in order that labor relations may be treated less 
“in terms appropriate to a political convention or riot.” 
Teachers he would encourage to come to industry for facts 
they would like to know, and he would “open all doors for 
them.” Research groups, which “have done a fine job of 
collecting information on what is done,” should turn part 
of their attention to what ought to be done; and thus they 
can “point to new directions” and “speed the process” of 
achieving labor peace. 


In a panel discussion of industrial relations, Edward T. 
Cheyfitz of the Motion Picture Association offered several 
suggestions for resolution of the “power struggle” he- 
tween management and labor. To management: (1) 
“Start with the individual in the factory; develop tech- 
niques of participation; build egos as well as autos.” (2) 
“Develop new techniques of managerial leadership which 
fold the union into its practices.” (3) “Accept the goal 
of security, and develop techniques for giving the indi- 
vidual at least limited security.” To labor (1) “Cease 
being a combative institution and become a collaborative 
one.” (2) “Accept the principles of the profit economy 
generally, and work specifically for the success of the en- 
terprise where you earn your living.” (3) “Give some 
thought to freedom as well as to security” (especially be- 
fore bringing government into collective bargaining). 


International Relations 


On each of the three days international relations had 
an important place on the program. In the first session 
Paul G. Hoffman discussed the world scene as viewed 
from his unique post of observation. The Secretary of 
Defense, Louis A. Johnson, on the same day assured the 
audience that our military defenses are strong and daiiy 
growing stronger. On the next day ten editorial writers 
on newspapers from coast to coast quizzed five NAM rep- 
resentatives (the president and four past presidents) on 
management’s view of American international responsi- 
bilities. On the final day General Leslie R. Groves dis- 
cussed recent developments in atomic energy with some 
reference to the international scene, and Philippine Am- 
bassador Carlos P. Romulo, President of the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly, was the speaker at the annual dinner, on 
the work of the recent session of the General Assembly. 

In choosing to pass over so briefly these important fea- 
tures of the Congress, including the addresses which war- 
rant extensive quotation, we have in mind that they have 
been more widely reported by the press than other parts 
of the program. We do, however, wish to quote from the 
address of Curtis E. Calder, chairman of the NAM Inter- 
national Relations Committee, on “Your Dollar or World 
Trade,” since it represents the views of a director of the 
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NAM and chairman of one of its important committees. 

Mr. Calder expressed the real concern felt “over the 
great disparity which exists between U. S. and foreign 
productivity as evidenced by the continuing foreign trade 
gap. Unless a workable solution is found prior to the 
termination of the E.R.P., we shall be faced with the dis- 
quieting alternative of continuing foreign aid or with the 
loss of most of what we have ventured in our entire post- 
war program. In my opinion, we, in our own economic 
interest, shall be forced to discontinue large-scale foreign 
aid after 1952. If we are not to continue to finance a large 
portion of our exports at the expense of the U. S. tax- 
payer, we shall have to solve the problem of the foreign 
trade gap.” 

Dismissing “the acceptance of a drastic curtailment of 
our exports” as having serious consequences at home and 
more serious abroad, Mr. Calder discussed the two “ma- 
jor alternatives”: increasing our purchases of foreign 
goods and services and expanding our private loans and 
investments abroad. He believed we must use both 
expedients. 

“There seems to be general agreement that an increased 
flow of private investment capital, with the industrial, 
technical, and administrative experience that usually ac- 
companies these investments, is greatly to be desired from 
the point of view of both investor and recipient.” Such 
expansion of investment “depends almost entirely upon 
the willingness and ability of the recipient countries to 
create conditions within their borders that will make these 
investments attractive.” Our government can assist, and 
is actively assisting, he noted, “by negotiating agreements 
and treaties for the safeguarding of American investments 
abroad.” 

As to “a substantial increase in our purchases of for- 
eign goods and services,” Mr. Calder called attention to 
“a great change in the attitudes of the American public 
and American businessmen in reference to imports,” 
especially during the past ten vears. He referred to a 
report prepared for the NAM by the Fletcher School, 
which suggested an annual importation of goods and ser- 
vices (including investment income) of 14 billion dollars, 
which would bring us “within reach of a realistic balance 
in our international payments.” This will require of for- 
eign industries, however, increased “productive efficiency” 
and improved “merchandising techniques.” 


Other Features 


The presidential address of the retiring president, Wal- 
lace F. Bennett of Salt Lake City, should he noted. He 
described some measures of the strength that America 
needs for the future. (1) We need “productive capacity.” 
growing faster than the population. This means “not only 
factories, machines, formulas, processes. . . . These are 
inert and sterile, literally dead, without the human powers 
of men.” (2) So we need also new strength in our people. 
We have no need of new physical human energy, and we 
are expanding the development of our human intellectual 
resources. But we do need education in man’s problems 
as aman. (3) Freedom is required, as a “catalyst of un- 
believable power,” in which “men may grow to full stat- 
ure.’ (4) Then, “as life becomes more complicated, each 
new generation needs a richer spiritual comprehension 
and greater spiritual power. . . . Spirituality is ultimate 
strength ; lack of it is inevitable weakness.” (5) Spiritual 
leadership, which the future demands of all leaders— 
“faith, unselfishness, trusteeship, understanding, respon- 
sibility, and education.” 
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Among other addresses from which space requirements 
do not permit us to quote were those of Louis Bromfield 
on “Your Nation’s Stake in the Farm,” Raymond Moley 
on “Is Bigness Bad in Business,” Lee H. Bristol on “Com- 
munication—A Two-Way Street,” and Ralph W. Carney 
on “Where We Live.” The last was an interesting story 
of the record of the Coleman Company of Wichita in its 
relations with employes and community. 

The new president of NAM is Claude A. Putnam, 
president of Markem Machine Company, Keene, N. H., 
who has been active also in church and civic affairs there. 
He is a member of St. James Protestant Episcopal! 


Church. 


“Industry Believes” 


The NAM issued in December an “up-to-date record 
of its policies and positions 6n current problems” in a 
convenient little pocket-size booklet. It includes  state- 
ments, resolutions, and recommendations formally adopted 
by the NAM Board of Directors; also some by the annual 
Congress of American Industry. Nearly all were dated 
in 1948 or 1949. Since the NAM membership is said to 
represent more than three-fourths of the American manu- 
facturing industry (according to output), we sketch 
briefly the contents of this booklet, Jndustry Belicves. 

On industrial relations, the NAM urges better two-way 
communication, more opportunity for handicapped work- 
ers, employment stabilization, protection of health and 
safety on the job, promotion of voluntary plans of 
prepaid hospital and medical care, and a sound program 
of federal old age and survivors’ insurance. Several pages 
are devoted to “principles behind good employe relations 
and collective bargaining” and “ten basic principles” of a 
national labor policy. 

On federal fiscal policy, it is recommended as to taxa- 
tion that a general manufacturers’ excise tax (except on 
food and food products) be substituted for present ex- 
cises (except on liquor and tobacco) ; that the individual 
income tax rate be substantially reduced, without change 
of personal exemptions, and double taxation of corporate 
income (as corporate profit and then as dividend income) 
be abolished; that non-profit corporations be taxed on 
such net income as they derive “from the actual operation 
or management of business enterprise’; that carry-back 
and carry-forward of net losses should be allowed; etc. 
As to government expenditures, recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission that involve substantial savings are 
approved; and a federal budget not exceeding $33.6 hil- 
lion is recommended, with a consolidated appropriation 
bill. 

The NAM opposes the creation of additional valley au- 
thorities ; the building and operation of government plants 
to compete with private industry ; the use of mere size of 
a company as a criterion of monopoly; the Brannan farm 
plan; and the Havana ITO charter. It favors “an acceler- 
ated program of education and guidance by both govern- 
ment and industry” for conservation of natural resources, 
government encouragement of research “in such fields as 
national defense, public health and safety, and conserva- 
tion of natural resources” by non-governmental agencies 
as far as possible. It approves the work of the ECA to 
date in promoting European recovery, but views ‘with 
concern” the failure of European nations to make eco- 
nomic adjustments in line with the recovery program. 


Statements on various other topics also are included in 
the booklet. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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